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GENERAL INDEXES. 
NVMHE following GENERAL INDEXES ar 
now available :— 

FIRST SERIES (1849-1855), second-hand, 
bound cloth. Price 30/-. 

SIXTH SERIES — (1880-1885), SEVENTH 
SERIES (1885-1891), EIGHTH SERIES (189 
1897), NINTH SERIES (1898-1903), TENTH 
SERIES (1904-1909), in paper covers. Price 18/- 
each; postage, 6d. 

ELEVENTH SERIES (1910-1915). — Bound 
cloth. Price 21/-.; postage 6d. 

TWELFTH SERIES (1916-1923), — Bound 
cloth. Price 21/-; postage 6d. 


SETS FOR SALE. 


THIRD SERTES _ (1862-1867), bound _ half 
leather, marbled boards, in new condition. 
THIRD SERIES (1862-1867), various bindings, 
12 volumes, second hand, clean and sound. 
FOURTH SERIES (1868-1883), 12 volumes, 
various bindings, second hand, in fair condi- 

tion. 

SEVENTH SERIES (1880-1895), 12 volumes, 
publisher’s cloth, and General Index in paper 
cover, second hand. 
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THIS WEEK: 
Galway Prisoners and Bromfield ... ... ... ... 3 
Campbell Island Mystery Woman... ... ... 5 
Dog-Whipper ... eet Teenie as 


TOTES AND QUERIES is published every 


Friday, at 14 Burleigh Street, London 
w.c.2. (Telephone: Temple Bar 7576). Sub- 


scriptions (£2 2s, a year, U.S.A. $10., includ- 
ing postage, two hali-yearly indexes and two 
cloth binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d, a year, 
U.S.A. $9.61 without binding cases) should be 
sent to the Manager. 


; Memorabilia. 


[? is no wonder that the Marqués de 

Estella’s new measure to prohibit the 
presence of children under fourteen at bull- 
fights and boxing-matches should have been 
carried in his own country against vigorous 
opposition, and should be regarded by other 
countries as both admirably courageous and 
fraught with important consequence. It 
would seem that a taste for bull-fighting whe- 
ther as spectator or performer, has to be 
acquired young, and that the modern boys 
and girls who are to see nothing of the sport 
till they are adolescent cannot be expected to 
develop into true exponents of it. The end, 
then, of a great national institution is, we 
are to understand, in sight. Such a disap- 
pearance must always be matter of deep 
interest, and the more so, perhaps, when, as 
in this instance, it is intentional, consciously 
determined. Hardly less interesting is it to 
consider what may be the immediate effect on 
it—flourishing and enthusiastically supported 
as it now is—of the simple knowledge that it 
has no future. Will these last years in the 
bull-ring witness feats of grace, agility and 
daring raised to a higher power than ever 
before, and greeted with plaudits of unex- 
ampled enthusiasm — all in desperation and 
defiance? Or will consciousness of the end 
come on the sport as a_ blight, sicken its 
friends, and cause it to dwindle before its 
time? What, one wonders, would be the 
effect on football if the game were known to 
be good for no more than another ten years ? 


HOSE who are interested in the antiquities 
© Of Warwickshire know all about Palace 
Yard, Earl Street, Coventry—how it has been 
for long the pride and recently the anxiety 
of that ancient town. It was once the house 
of Sampson Hopkins, Member of Parliament 
for Coventry and Mayor, and is one of the 
best examples we have of a rich merchant’s 
house of the fifteenth century; to which the 


A 
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seventeenth century has added something in 
the way of new building and not a little in 
most beautiful detail. Some years ago Palace 
Yard was announced as for sale; and there 
was every dismal likelihood, since it stands 
on a principal thoroughfare, that it would 
be bought and pulled down, to be succeeded 
by shops. However, there were citizens of 
Coventry on the alert, headed by Bishop 
Yeatman-Biggs; and these, in 1918, bought 
the property, and handed it over to trustees. 
The Bishop, in this action, had designed to 
use Palace Yard for a Diocesan Church 
House, and after his death in 1922 it was 
decided to restore it for that purpose as a 
memorial to him. The centre of the restora- 
tion work—which has been carried out by Mr. 
J. G. Gray—is the King James IT room, and 
here a tablet has been erected, which was 
unveiled on Dec. 18, in presence of a goodly 
company, by the Bishop of Coventry, Dr. 
Lisle Carr. The laconic inscription; ‘* H.M. 
King James II. Rooms, restored 1929 as a 
memorial to Huyshe Yeatman-Biggs, Bishop 
of Coventry 1918-1922,’’ marks the success of 
no inconsiderable effort, and one for which all 
lovers of Warwickshire and all lovers of Eng- 
lish history and antiquities must feel a 
hearty gratitude. Palace Yard is the more 
worth preserving in that it has notable his- 
torical associations, especially in the sojourn 
here of Elizabeth — later the Queen of 
Bohemia — at the time of the Gunpowder 
Plot, and in James II’s stay here in 1687, 
when Mass was said for him in the banquet- 
ing-hall. 


HE January Print Collector’s Quarterly 

contains a long sympathetic article on 
that frequently ignored illustrator, Charles 
Keene. The most interesting paragraphs in 
this relate to Keene’s methods of work. His 
drawings were intended for reproduction by 
wood-engraving, yet he could never bring him- 
self to regard them in the light of their 
destination. He would experiment with 
various inks and papers of different tints, 
pleasing himself with delicate results which 
could never be rendered in black and white. 
He would make exquisite drawings on odd 
ancient dirty scraps of paper, because tint 
and spoilt surface helped him to an effect. 
He worked incessantly, stopping in a crowded 
street to make a study of anything that 
pleased him. For this purpose he went about 
provided not only with sketch-book and steel 
pens, but also with a special kind of ink- 
bottle fastened to his jacket. These and other 
traits, especially his collections, reveal the 
enthusiast. Mr. Forrest Reid, who depicts 
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his character for us, and discusses his work, 
perhaps over-praises Keene a little as an 
artist, yet it is difficult to quarrel with his 
sympathetic appreciation. 

The other artists whose work is discussed 
are Hollar (Mr. A. M. Hind); Lami and 
Monnier (Mr. Henry Reitlinger) and Cecil 
Buller (Mr. John Gould Fletcher), Mr. 
Francis Harvey contributes a paper on 
‘ Stipple Engraving in England, 1760-1810.’ 
The illustrations, as usual, are charming. 


‘HOSE who look out for descriptions of 
Russia may be recommended to read Mr. 
H. O. S. Wright’s ‘ Interlude at the Sea-side ’ 
in this month’s Fortnightly. It relates the 
writer’s experiences during a summer holiday 
at Yalta in the Crimea, and its general effect 
is intended to correct the prevailing impres- 
sion that Russia is a country of nation-wide 
greyness. Certainly here are pictures full of 
life, sun and colour—bright as one could wish, 
even if not entirely free from what is sinister. 
The most hopeful are those describing the 
two former imperial palaces at Livadia, and 
their similar neighbours, which are now used 
as sanatoria. Mr. Wright observes that the 
old caste attitude still, in considerable mea- 
sure, governs social relations. A gently born 
girl, unless she is an enthusiastic Communist, 
will still not mate with a peasant, and in 
voluntary social events the old distinctions 
are preserved ‘to an extent .. extraordinary 
when regard is paid to the polit*7al position.”’ 
Under ‘Ebb and Flow’ Mr. Stephen 
Gwynn concludes an appreciation of Clemen- 
ceau, by an example of the old man’s wit— 
an epigram which was lately quoted to him in 
France. ‘‘ There is Briand,’’ said Clemen- 
ceau, ‘“who knows nothing, but then he 
understands everything. Now, Poincaré 
knows everything, but he understands 
nothing.”’ 


(THE origin of the phrase, ‘‘a place in the 
sun’ has cropped up again as topic of 
correspondence in The Times, and Mr. W. E. 
Heitland, in a letter to the Editor of that 
paper, which is printed on Dec. 27, recalls 
that Béranger used it in 1818 in ‘ La Sainte- 
Alliance des Peuples.’ The lines are 
Pauvres mortels, tant de haine vous lasse; 
Vous ne gotitez qu’un pénible sommeil. 
D’un globe étroit divisez mieux l’espace; 
Chacun de vou aura place au soleil. 
Mr, Heitland thinks we have here the main 
origin of the conventional use of the jshrase 
in recent times. The idea in itself, and the 


expression too, as the correspondence has once 
more brought out, appeared much earlier. 
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| OULD readers who are interested in the 

list of Scottish words which we printed 
at clvil. 417 (Dec. 14), kindly note that the 
address of the Editor of the ‘ Scottish Na. 
tional Dictionary’ is: The Dictionary Room, 
| Teachers’ Training Centre, St. Andrew 
Street, Aberdeen. He will be grateful for 
communications. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 





From the Weekly Journal; or, the British- 
Gazetteer. Saturday, January 3, 1730. 





On Thurfday the 11th Inftant died at 
Hertingfordbury in Hertfordfhire, Jane Wen- 
ham, who in the latter End of (Queen Anne’s 
Reign, was try’d, convicted and condemn’d 
at Hertford Affizes, before the then Mr. 
Juftice Powell, for Witchcraft: And upon 
his Reprefentation of her hard Cafe to that 
Queen, pardon’d by her Majefty. After 
which fhe was, in good meafure, fupported by 
the late Col. Plummer of Tilfton in Hertford- 
fhire, whilft he lived; and fince, by the late 
Earl and Countefs Cowper; and after their 
Deceafe, by the Charity of their Surviving 
Family, and _ others. She was decently 
intert’d [sic] on the Sunday after; anda 
Funeral Sermon was preach’d by the Rev. 
Mr, Squire, Curate of Hertingfordbury to a 
numerous Audience, affembled on _ that 
Occafion. 

Laft Thurfday being New Year’s Day, 
there was a great Concourfe of Nobility and 
Gentry at St. James’s, to compliment their 
Majefties on the New Year; when a Song was 
made on that Occafion by the Rev. Mr. Eul- 
den, Poet-Laureat, and fet to Mufick was 
performed: And the fame being a Collar Day, 
the Knights Companions of the Garter, 
Thiftle and Bath appeared in the Collars of 
their refpective Orders; and in the Evening 
there was a Ball. 


A Round Robin* is a Name given by Sea- 
men, to an Inftrument on which they fign 
their Names round a Circle, to prevent the 
Ringleader being difcovered by it if found; 
and in the Circle is a folemn Agreement of 
{tanding by each other, and executing what- 
ever they fhall afterwards agree on. 


*Explanatory paragraph added to an account 
of a mutiny on a vessel in the Downs, in whic 
the discovery of a round-robin is mentioned. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE GALWAY PRISONERS AND 
“ DOCTOR ’” WILLIAM BROMFIELD. 
()S March 12, 1689, James II landed at 


Kinsale on his ill-starred and _half- 
hearted quest of the crown he had thrown 
away. He was but a pawn in the game of 
European politics and, although he had the 
support of Louis XIV, he had the goodwill 
of neither Pope nor Emperor. 

From his accession in 1685 his Irish 
Protestant subjects saw with alarm their 
power diminish, and the advent in Ireland 
in June, 1686, of Tyrconnel served but to 
force the pace of that diminution. Tyrcon- 
nel’s policy was quite intelligible: the army 
in Ireland must be entirely faithful to the 
King, and to further that aim he dismissed 
many of its Protestant officers. Incidentally, 


one of these was Gustavus Hamilton of 
Monea, Enniskillen, who has proved to be a 
greater stumbling-block to historians than 
almost any other historical character. There 


was another and contemporaneous Gustavus 
Hamilton, a Major in the army that defended 
(oleraine. The former died in November, 
1690,! and the latter led the 20th Foot? over 
the ford at Athlone and died Viscount Boyne, 
16 Sept., 1723. The ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography ’ and most historians, the late Mr. 
Richard Bagwell excepted, make one person 
of these two. 

Discontent amongst the Protestants of 
Munster grew to a head, and early in 1689 
some of the Munster gentry, defeated in the 
hope of making a stand at Castlemartyr 
against the Jacobites, determined to en- 
deavour to join Lord Kingston, who was 
holding Sligo in the Williamite interest.4 
Charleville was their rendezvous. Their 
numbers have been variously estimated by 
different authorities. Bagwell, following 
Lodge,5 sets them down at ‘‘ about a 
hundred ” ; Archdeacon Rowan very precisely 


1 See letter of Margaret Hamilton, his widow, 
December, 1690. — Clarke Correspondence, 
aD. 

2 Macariae Excidium. 

3 Lodge’s ‘ Peerage of Ireland,’ v. 178. 


4‘Treland under the Stuarts,’ iii. 186. 

5 * Peerage of Ireland,’ vi., 20. 

6 ‘ Brief Memorials,’ etc., by Ven. Arthur B. 
Rowan. 
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at ‘203 gentlemen with a single heroine 
lady ’’; a pamphlet in the Thorpe Collection, 
National Library, Dublin, of which a copy 
is also in the British Museum (601. f. 36), at 
a hundred plus a party under Captain Mills, 
which joined them on the second day out, this 
pamphlet actually giving the names of 192 
men and the ‘single heroine lady’’; the 
Chancery lawsuit,? Thomas Bourke v. Sir 
Thomas Southwell and others, 19 Jan., 
1697/8, at 300; and the Exchequer lawsuit,8 
John Chinery v. Mary Tennant, 20 Feb., 
1713/14, at 250. 

It may safely be concluded then that the 
party numbered between 200 and 300, servants 
and attendants included. The present writer 
fortunately possesses not only the pamphlet 
account mentioned above, evidently written 
by Thomas Warner,? a member of the expedi- 
tion, but also a copy of the account given by 
Colonel Thomas Bourke, who commanded the 
Jacobite forces at Loughrea at the time. 

The expedition mustered at Charleville in 
the last days of February, 1689. On the first 
day of their march they baited at a house 
six to ten miles from Limerick, and rested 
that night for only three or four hours, 
marching on by moonlight and avoiding 
Limerick City. Their chosen leader was Sir 
Thomas Southwell of Castle Matras, Co. 
Limerick, and the second in command seems 
to have been Captain Thomas Mills, whose 
squadron joined them early on the next day, 
during which they reached O’Brien’s Bridge 
spanning the Shannon a few miles south of 
Killaloe. On the way they ran into an 
ambuscade of Colonel Purcell’s dragoons, of 
whom two were killed and the others dis- 
persed in the skirmish that ensued. Most of 
Southwell’s party were ‘‘ armed with back, 
breast and head pieces.’’? The Jacobite guard 
did not dispute the passage of the bridge and 
Killaloe was reached without further 
incident. Here a Mr. Hawkins and some of 
the Bishop’s servants joined the party, which, 
being warned of messages sent to the Jacobite 
headquarters at Limerick, nroceeded onward 
by moonlight to Scarriff. On the following 
day, 1 March, 1689, encountering a man who 
offered to be their guide, they were led via 
Portumna into a narrow pass where only two 
horsemen could ride abreast, and at this 
point, only a few miles from the town of 
Loughrea in Co. Galway, they found them- 
selves in presence of a force 2,000 strong, 
mustered by James Power, the High Sheriff 

7 Copy in writer’s possession. 

8 Copy in writer’s possession. 

9 Called ‘“‘ John Warner” in the pamphlet. 
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of the County, and Captain Thomas Bourke. 

Taking up here Thomas Bourke’s narrative, 
we learn that Sir Thomas Southwell, 
Bartholomew Purdon, and Thomas Mills 
came from their party—to parley—and were 
asked if they had passes to travel armed in 
that manner, and confessing they had none, 
they avowed their intention to go to Sligo. 
Information had already reached Bourke of 
the skirmish near O’Brien’s Bridge as well 
as of the forcible exaction of provisions from 
the inhabitants of the country along the line 
of Southwell’s march. According to Warner’s 
account one Morgan Williams,!° lately a 
student in Trinity College, Dublin, was shot 
in the head during this parley by ‘‘ the rabble 
in the rere.”’ 

As a result Southwell and his party sur- 
rendered on terms which are set out at length 
in Appendix No. 16 to Archbishop King’s 
‘State of the Protestants’ :— 

1. The lives of the members of the party 
to be spared, they affirming that their coming 
in that posture was for preservation of their 
lives . . . passes to be given to them (provided 
they did not go to the North or Sligo). 

2. Every gentleman to have his own pistols 
and sword and one ‘‘nagg”’ or horse. 

5. If they desired, a party of Horse or 
Foot to be given to protect them. 

1st March, 1688 (i.e. 1689 new style). 

These capitulations were made_ between 
James Power and Thomas Bourke on one side 
and Sir Thomas Southwell, Bartholomew 
Purdon, and Thomas Miller (sic) on the 
other. 

King goes on to state that the terms of 
capitulation could not be reduced to writing 
in the field because it was near night and 
that, being subsequently tendered several 
times to Power and Bourke for signature, 
they declined but nevertheless acknowledged 
the truth before Lord Galway, Father 
Dolphin, the friar, and others in Loughrea, 
and that about eight or nine days afterwards 
Captain Bourke signed a certificate in pre- 
sence of Captain Arthur French, and Power 
wrote a letter to the Lord Deputy containing 
the principal points of the said articles. King 
i also what purports to be Captain 
3ourke’s certificate to Captain French, dated 
9 March, 1688/9, as well as a copy of Power’s 
letter of the same date on the subject to 
Tyrconnel, 


gives 


10 Son of John Williams of Lekelly, Co. Lim- 
erick, Adm. T.C.D., June 18, 1684, aged 19. — 
‘Alumni Dublinenses.’ 3urtchae] and Sad- 
leir, 
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Both Bourke in his statement of January, 
1697/8, and Warner in the pamphlet already 
alluded to confirm the terms of capitulation 
and it is probable that the fuller account of 
them given by King is substantially correct, 

Tyrconnel, being apprised of what had hap- 
pened, ordered the captured arms to be sent 
to the stores at Athlone, the horses to Dublin, 
and Southwell and his party to be conveyed 
prisoners to the town of Galway. Four of the 
party escaped, viz., Thomas Moor,!! Joseph 
Martyn, John Morgan and Thomas (or John) 
Warner. Mrs. Katherine Gunn, whose spirit 
and courage are extolled (in the Kerry 
Magazine, Book 1., p. 97), was acquitted at 
the subsequent trial. She was the daughter 
of Colonel Richard Townsend, of Co. Cork, 
and the name of Townsend is incorporated 
with that of Gunn in this family ever since, 

Bourke states that ‘‘ there were orders sent 
to indite and try the said Southwell and the 
rest of his party at the Assizes of Galway,” 
and that, on learning this, ‘‘on his march 
to the North he ridde back with haste to 
prevent ye same by acknowledging ye con- 
ditions and gave ye same in writing to James 
Power, ye Sheriff, and certified ye same to ye 
Earl of Tyrconnell.’’ It is to be noted that 
Thomas Mills, in his answer to the suit of 
Thomas Bourke, denies that Southwell’s 
party ‘‘ forced necessaries from any person 
or persons against their wills in their march- 
ing through the country,’’? and claimed that 
they only defended themselves when attacked 
by Purcell’s dragoons. 

Warner’s account mentions the cruel 
murder by lawless persons of his sister, Mrs 
Burdett,!2 ‘* at that dismal gate of Liscarrol” 
and that at Loughrea ‘‘ one Mahony, who is 
now a Captain in the army, said he would 
carry me off to Sir Henry Waddington’s,§ 
being formerly his servant,”’ that he (Warne 
led horses out of the gate, his captain’s coat 
under his arm, and at Waddington’s house 
passed for a cousin. After a few days he 
joined, as a servant, John Raines, a merchant 
of Moyallow (Mallow), who was employed to 
follow King James to Dublin in order to 
make interest for the pardon of the prisoners, 
and from Dublin he got shipping to England, 
whence he wrote to his brother the letter 





11 Thomas Moor (Moore), married Mary 
Lloyd, née Fitzgerald, widow of Thomas Lloyd 
of Finnetarrif, Co. Limerick. 


12 Perhaps the wife of the Rev. John Burdett. 


13 Sir Henry Waddington knighted, Novem- 
ber, 1662, in Ireland, by the Duke of Ormonde. 
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NOTES 


subsequently printed as a pamphlet. 

After a lapse of probably a fortnight the 
prisoners were transferred from Loughrea to 
Galway, where they were tried by Martin, 
one of King James’s new judges, sentenced 
to be hanged, drawn and quartered, and 
ordered to prepare for immediate death ; but, 
being reprieved from month to month, they 
were transferred in May, 1690, to the White 
Friars in Dublin, and, on 24 June, to the 
Round Church,!* the predecessor of St. 
Andrew’s Church, in that city, where, in the 
words of Thomas Mills, ‘‘ after the fight of 
the Boyne their guards left them and they 
had their liberty.’’ 

Through the kindness of Lord Seaforth, Sir 
Thomas Southwell, the leader of the expedi- 
tion, was enabled to make his way to Scotland 
after a captivity of some months. 

The accounts of the condition of these 
prisoners whilst in Galway vary with the 
political complexion of their authors. 

Hardiman!5 denounces the narrative as 
found in Lodge as 

a statement worked up merely to excite the 
attention of Government towards some of those 
individuals at a time when few would venture 
to contradict them As prisoners they 
had the mildest treatment, they were comfort- 
ably lodged and carefully provided for in the 
town, and may of them were at large on their 
parole of honour until they were exchanged 
after the Battle of the Boyne. 

Whatever may be the historical value of 
this statement in general the conclusion of it 
is undoubtedly erroneous; no exchange of 
these prisoners ensued upon the Battle of the 
Boyne, Lodge,!6 however, states that the 
prisoners suffered many hardships, but that 
some, for money, were permitted to have 
private quarters in the town, and that Lord 
Clanrickard sent them a message to prepare 
for death, which ‘‘ Colonel MacDonell, 
governor of the town, sent them word was only 
a frolic of Lord Clanrickard’s to frighten 
them into better manners and greater 
sobriety.”’ 

Archbishop King!’ writes of them as being 

not only in a starving condition, but like- 
wise had once a summons sent to them, either 
In jest or earnest, to prepare for execution, by 
the Earl of Clanrickard, who came to Galway 
about the beginning of November, 1689, and 
sent them word that they must prepare for 


14° Old Kerry 41.—M. A. Hick- 
son, 
15 ‘ History of Galway,’ p. 155 n. 
16 ‘ Peerage of Ireland, vi,’ 20, 21. 
7 “State of the Protestants,’ pp. 168, et seq. 
B 


Necords,’ p. 
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death on the 6th of the same month; 

and that 

Judge Nugent interpreted one Desminier’s!8 
answering a Bill of Exchange for Sir Thomas 
Southwell as corresponding with Rebels, and 
committed him to jail for it; he likewise put 
Mr. Ginnery!9 in jail for High Treason be- 
cause being Agent for the prisoners at Galway 
to procure them a Reprieve and other Affairs, 
he received letters from them, though Mr. 
Ginnery’s father and brother were amongst 
them. 

Tract 601, f. 15, in the British Museum 
Library states that a stipulation was made 
between King James and Louis XIV to ex- 
change some regiments of auxiliaries—5,000 
on each side. This force of Irishmen was to 
be commanded in France by Major-General 
MacCarty, but many men deserted from one 
of the regiments under Colonel Robert 
Fielding. The tract goes on to state that 
there had been about 120 prisoners in Galway 
for more than fourteen months and that, in 
order to make good the deficiency in his regi- 
ment, Fielding offered liberty and an absolute 
pardon to anyone of these prisoners who could 
raise eight men; that some fourteen were re- 


/ committed to prison on the ground that Field- 


ing had no authority for making such a 
promise. 


W. H. WELpty. 
(To be continued). 


THE MYSTERY WOMAN OF 
CAMPBELL ISLAND. 
A ROMANTIC legend which may be of 


some interest to your readers is attached 
to the Campbell Islands, a group, 40 square 
miles in area, situated to the south of New 
Zealand. There are three or five graves on 
Campbell Island itself, one of these being 
said to be that of a woman who was mys- 
teriously marooned there many years ago. 
She is said to have been landed with some 
provisions, and a gun, powder and shot, and 
to have eked out a miserable existence on 
the island until her death some years later. 
T have been told that when the New Zealand 
Government steamer Hinemoa visited the 
island some years ago, a passenger located the 
grave, and in a subsequent newspaper article 


> 


18 Silversmith and banker, of Dublin. Pedi- 


gree in The Irish Builder, 1 Dec., 1887. Date 
kindly supplied by Rev. Canon Swanzy. 
19 This was John Chinnery, of Mallow, 


Attorney, son of John Chinnery, Senr., in the 
subjoined list. (vide post). 
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described it as being covered with a profusion 
of heather and situated close to the remains 
of a sod cottage. It was further stated that 
a pathway, which originally had been made of 
small white pebbles laid closely side by side 
and pressed tightly into the ground, ran from 
the cottage to the beach. The writer added 
that these stones were to be found only on one 
part of the island, several miles from the hut 
and embedded in solid limestone. The con- 
struction of the pathway is said to have con- 
stituted the marooned woman’s hobby. 

The popular story is that this woman was 
in some way connected with Bonnie Prince 
Charlie, and, earning the enmity of the inner 
circle of Jacobites, was kidnapped and con- 
veyed to Campbell Island by a whaler named 
Stewart, but there are other versions, as 
under. She has been said to be: 

(1) The daughter of Clementina Walkin- 
shaw and Bonnie Prince Charlie; marooned 
by Captain Dugald Stewart, a noted whaler. 
The story of the heather on the grave, a state- 
ment that Stewart often boasted of having kid- 
napped the woman and of having been on 
intimate terms with noted Jacobites, and the 
fact that the woman is generally described as 
a Frenchwoman of Scotch extraction, appear 
to constitute the only ‘‘ evidence’’ upon 
which this version is based. 

(2) The descendant of Cicely, the reputed 
daughter of Mary Stuart and Bothwell. 

(3) A woman of royal birth who unwisely 
laid claim to the English crown, and was 
kidnapped and marooned that she might be 
put out of the way. In some cases, it is 
stated that she was associated with a Stuart 
prince, who was, so the story runs, secretly 
executed. 

(4) A woman named Helen Parr, or Eliza- 
beth Parr, described as a middle-aged woman 
of Irish descent, who was transported to Aus- 
tralia, and escaped from the penal settlement 
either at Sydney or Norfolk Island, aboard 
the Colonia] brig Perseverance. 

All accounts agree that the woman was acci- 
dentally drowned; Sir James Ross, in his 
account of his Antarctic expedition of 1840, 
mentions that she was drowned just prior to 
his arrival at the island, but I have not seen 
the reference. The fourth version usually 
states that she was drowned with Frederick 
Hasselberg, master of the Perseverance, on 
one of her voyages to the islands about 1835, 
dying as she was carried ashore by rescuers. 
According to this version, she never actually 
lived on the island. A variant of the first 
version states that she was not marooned hy 
Stewart, but by another whaler, to whom he 
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handed her over after his own vessel had beep 
wrecked, and that when the vessel was of 
Campbell Island she was drowned. 

The Jacobite version is said to have been 
first published in the Red Funnel Magazine, 
but another writer declares the legend to have 
originated in a book called ‘ New Zealand 
Lone Lands,’ subsquently being reproduced 
in the Pall Mall Gazette. The islands were 
discovered by the Perseverance in 1810, and 
named by Hasselberg, the master, after the 
principal of the vessel’s owners, Robert Camp- 
bell and Co., of Sydney. If there is any- 
thing in the legend, therefore, the woman 
must have been marooned subsequent to 1810, 
which would seem to make most of the ver- 
sions improbable. The fourth certainly 
seems the most likely, but, if correct, what is 
the explanation of the sod cottage and the 
pebble pathway? Perhaps some reader can 
throw light on the legend ? 

Henry Bartesoy, 

Sydney, N.S.W. 

ONDON IN 1780.—In the January issu 

of The Countryman there is the con- 
clusion of a description of London in the 
summer of 1780 by Robert Sawdon of Bromp- 
ton, Yorkshire. He seems to have been keen 
on the ‘‘ vollanteers,’?’ whom he saw exercis- 
ing in the ‘‘ Duke of Bedford’? Park, and 
also in the grounds of the ‘‘ Foun’ling.” 


J. M. 8B. 


THE FIRST NEWFOUNDLAND DOG IN 
: FRANCE. — I was looking through a 
stamp collection, the owner of which asked 
me if I ever saw a true Newfoundland dog, 
such as may be seen, or rather the magnificent 
head of which may be seen, on certain Nevw- 
foundland stamps long since out of use. It 
so happens that a friend of mine owns a 
Newfoundland dog, so he went off to see it. 
The question haunted me—when were they 
first bred and why is it they were so very 
rare even in my Newfoundland days, 1908- 
1913? Then I remembered a bunch of corres- 
pondence relative to the history of the 
Newfoundland Survey that my Lords bade me 
compile—and the following letter about the 
Newfoundland Dog. 
Oct, 18th, 1850. 
Tilmanstone, near Sandwich, Kent. 
Dear Sir.—Being casually at Pool and _ re- 
ceiving an offer from Captain Cheeseman to 
convey this letter, I take the liberty to sur- 
prise you. We were acquainted during a few 
weeks, rather more than 31 years ago! But 


as I have never forgotten you, so you cannot 
have forgotten me. 
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I was a midshipman in the boats of his 


Majesty’s Brig Drake, Capt. Glasscock, some 
short time employed in exploring the river 


Exploits under your pilotage, with your Red 
Indian captive in 1819. L went up the river as 
far as it was navigable for a canoe, was much 
charmed with the scenery, with your friend- 
ship and kindness and with your romantic 
way of life. 

You sent after me to St. John’s a puppy of 
your breed (In conjunction with one for Chief 
Justice Forbes). 

My dog was eventually carried by my Father 
to Caen in Normandy where they both died 
of old age. The dog first. His body was 
begged by the publie museum as the first 
specimen of his variety the French had ever 
seen. He was stuffed, and is at this moment 
a conspicuous ornament in the Gallery of 
Natural History, Hotel-de-Villa Caen. 

I have no time to add more than express My 
satisfaction to learn from Capt. Cheeseman 
that you are alive and well. 

Your obliged servant 

(signed) W. Sidney Smith, Captain R.N. 

This letter was sent by Capt. W. Sidney 
Smith to John Peyton, Esq., Stipendiary 
Magistrate, Twillingate, Newfoundland. 

A letter, 1909, from John Peyton’s relatives 
states that Old Rusty Brook is a corruption 
of Orestes Brook. H.M.S. Orestes anchored 
off it to land Bishop Inglis of Nova Scotia, 
who went up the Exploits river and left his 
title as the name to the famous falls, Bishop’s 


Falls (where the pulp for The Times, Daily 
Mail. and some other papers now comes 
from). Joun A. Rupert-Jones. 


PASSENGER LIFT, 1830.—One would 
imagine that the invention of the 

passenver lift is quite a modern affair, but 

has it not at least attained its centenary ? 

In the Greville Diary, vol. i., 209, the 
writer speaks of a visit to Genoa in 1830 :— 

We went to the King’s Palace, formerly a 
Durazzo palace. Like the others a fine house, 
full of painting and gilding, and with a terrace 
of black and white marble commanding a view 
of the sea. 

The King and Queen sleep together, and on 
each side of the Royal bed there is an assort- 
ment of ivory palms, crucifixes, boxes for holy 

water, and other spiritual guards for their 
souls. For the comfort of their bodies, he has 
had a machine make like a car, which is drawn 
up by a chain from the bottom to the top of 
the house: it holds about six people, who can 
be at pleasure elevated to any storey, and at 
each landing place there is a contrivance to let 
them in and out. 

J. Lanprear Lucas. 

The Mount, Northwood, Middlesex. 


‘HANGING MIDDLESEX.—The old tithe 


barn at Stanmore is being converted into | General Arden in a letter 
the third plan, 


a Baptist chapel. J. Arpacu 
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Readers’ Queries. 
PIPER 


A MYSTERIOUS HIGHLAND 


OF 1829.—T'he Cambridge Chronicle, as 
quoted by the Morning Post of 14 Dec., 1829, 
vives an account of a mysterious Highland 


piper who had ‘‘ for several months attracted 
great curiosity in various parts of the king- 
dom,’’ assuming the character, ‘‘ in conse- 
quence of a considerable wager.” He arrived 


at the Sun Hotel, Cambridge, on Monday 
(Dec. 7) and on the following morning 
entered the streets ‘‘to pursue his vocation. 


The degree of mystery attached to his per- 
formance and the humour of his being a 
sporting character, soon attracted a large 
number of people round him.’’ He was 
dressed in a suit of coarse grey cloth, had a 
large wig and Scotch bonnet, and wore green 
spectacles. He had a “large and rather 
remarkable nose,’’ and his features were 
‘* pronounced by some not those of Captain 
Barclay,’’ the famous pedestrian, ‘‘ while 
others strenuously affirm he was that indiv- 
idual.’’ He did not beg or even stoop to pick 


| up money that was thrown to him, but any 


sum put into his hand he received ‘‘ & la mili- 
taire.”” 

On his first day (Dec. 8), he was stopped 
playing in the streets of Cambridge by one of 
the mayor’s sergeants. But on the next day 
(Dec. 9) he resumed his piping, and on 
returning to his hotel said he had got 
£1 12s. 64d. 

On the evenings of Dec. 8 and 9, he 
attended for several hours the public room of 
his inn, and ‘‘ much amused the curious by 
his piping and occasional conversation, 
although reserved. No clue could be ascer- 
tained to lead to the discovery of his birth, 
character and education. There is reason to 


kelieve that he is an officer in the army.”’ 
He left on Dee. 11 for Royston. What is 
known of this piper? Where else does he 


appear ? 
J. M. Buriocn. 
45, Doughty Street, W.C. 
NONYMOUS PROPOSAL TO SETTLE 
AUSTRALIA.—Three written proposals 
for the settlement of Australia were sub- 
mitted to the British Government. The first 
of these was by the American loyalist, James 
Maria Matro, and was dated Aug. 23, 1783; 
the second that of Sir George Young, which 
was forwarded to Lord Sydney by Attorney- 
dated Jan. 13, 


which has much in 


' 1785; 


common with the other two, was anonymous, 

It was written between 1783 and 1786; Pro- 
fessor Wood (Roy. Aust. Hist. Jour., v. vi., 
pt. 1, p. 65. note 16) dates it 1783 or shortly 
afterwards. Can any reader name the author 
of this ‘‘ Plan,’’? which is, I believe, in the 
Public Record Office ? 

Henry Bateson. 
r 
(APITAL PUNISHMENT: EXECU- 

TIONS FOR CURIOUS OFFENCES. 

The early laws of America prescribed death 
for a number of offences not now recognised, 
or, if recognised, lightly punished. In 1650, 
for instance, it was made a capital offence in 
Connecticut to curse one’s parents; a similar 
penalty was prescribed for blasphemers and 
rebellious sons. In early Massachusetts 
capital crimes included the return of a 
Quaker or a Jesuit who had been sent out to 
the colony and rebellious or stubborn conduct 
on the part of a son towards a parent. In 
actual practice, was the death penalty ever 
imposed in such cases, and, if so, are there 
any authentic instances of the culprits hay- 
ing been executed ? 

Henry Bateson. 

Sydney, N.S.W. 

Rich ARD LE BELOMAN, SHORTHAND 

Vo TEACHER. In Fagan’s ‘ Descriptive 
Catalogue of the Engraved Works of William 
Faithorne,’ 1888, one of Faithorne’s por- 
traits is described as follows: 

Richard le Beloman. Teacher of Shorthand, 
surnamed ‘‘ Zebelina.””’ Dimensions: Sin. by 
Glin, Nearly to the waist, in oval, to the 
right, wearing a skull cap. Below two lines: 
Quodcunque manus tua facere potest. 





Copies of this portrait in two states are in 
the British Museum Print Room. and _ the 
original drawing, in red chalk, fetched £4 4s. 
at Sykes’s sale, lot 1314.  Bromley’s ‘ Cata- 
logue of Engraved British Portraits,’ 1793, 
describes Le Beloman as ‘short-hand 
writer.”’ 

I should be glad to know what is the author- 
ity for connecting Le Beloman with short- 
hand, and whether any biographical particu- 
lars of him or his family are available? 

W. J. Carton. 


FIL D’ALOES. — Three months after the 

death, on Jan. 3, 1858, of the famous 
French tragédienne Mlle Elise Rachel, her 
possessions were sold in Paris from April 12 
to 29. A translation of the catalogue of the 
sale mentions amongst the linen ‘‘ Handker- 
chief of fil d’aloes trimmed with deep 
valenciennes, with escutcheon with emblems of 
Tragedy,’ and again ‘‘ Handkerchief of fil 
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d’aloes trimmed with dentelle d’aloes.’’ The 
‘ Dictionaire de L’Académie Francoise’ 
(1811) mentions the medicinal qualities of 
the aloes plant and the odoriferous wood of 
the tree, but makes no mention of its fibre 
being used. Cassell’s ‘ Encyclopedic Diction- 
ary ’ says that the fibres are made into cord- 
age and coarse cloth. When was the fibre of 
aloes first used for making fine linen, and is 
it still used for this purpose? During the 
(;reat War linen was made from nettles, and 
I have recently seen sheets made from nettles 
{fered for sale, but have never heard of aloes 
being used for the purpose. 
A. Hutron RapIce, tr.cot. 


4; ILTM AN FAMILY MEMOTRS: 
JOSEPH SPENCE.—In Mrs. Catherine 
Hutton Beale’s book entitled ‘ Catherine 
Hutton and Her Friends,’ published at Bir- 
mingham in 1895 by the Messrs. Cornish 
3rothers, the author makes extensive use of 
the Coltman family memoirs, which she 
describes as having been lent to her through 
the courtesy of Mr. Thomas Worthington 
Clark. I should like very much to know 
where those memoirs now are and to whom 
[ might write for information concerning 
them. My interest is due to the fact that 
the Reverend Joseph Spence, of whom T am 
making an extensive study, plays a part of 
some importance in the correspondence quoted 
by Mrs. Beale. I am especially puzzled by a 
letter written by Mr. Spence from Rome to 
his father in England, describing a visit to 
the court of James Edward Stuart, the Old 
Pretender, at a time when I had thought that 
the younger Spence was a student at New 
( ‘ollege, Oxford. 
AusTIn WRriIcht. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
‘* POWLAND RIS ”? AND ‘“‘WADE.’’—The 
undermentioned enumeration of the 

heroes of Romance is to be found in a manu- 
script translation of Guido Colonna (attrib- 
uted to Lydgate) and is preserved in the Bod- 
leian Library of Oxford University. (AIS. 
Laud Misc. 595) : 

Many speke of men that romaunces rede 
Of Bevys Gy and Gawayne 

Of Kyng Rychard and Owayne 

Of Tristram and Percyvale 

Of Rowland Ris and Aglavaule 

Of Archeroun and of Octavian 

Of Charles and of Cassibedlan 

Of K(H)evloke, Horne and of Wade 

In romaunces that of hem bi made 

That gestours dos of him gestes 

At mangeres and at great festes 

Here dedis ben in remembraunce 

In many fair romaunce. 
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Can any reader refer me to any books or 
MSS. containing particulars of the stories 
of the heroes ‘‘ Rowland Ris’? and ‘‘ Wade.”’ 

D. T. Newton WADE. 

‘The Voiland,” 

‘Lower Machen, Mon. 
( UERIES ABOUT SPOONS.—(1) When did 
the ‘‘ tablespoon ’’ (94 in. Jong) supersede 
the Hanoverian spoon (8 in. long) and why ? 

(2) When, and in what country, were 

dessert spoons first introduced ? 


An. We 
YRENCH DOORS.—In most English houses 
doors with glass windows are found, 


which are termed French doors (or sometimes 
French windows). As most doors and win- 
dows in England are made in Scandinavia, 
can any reader please inform me why they 
should be termed French ? 
Joun A. Rupert-Jones. 
RCHBISHOP KITE. — Was the Arch- 
41 }ishop Kite who was present on_ the 
Field of the Cloth of Gold, the John Kite 
who was successively Archh ishop of Armagh 
and Bishop of Carlisle, early in 1500? 
PG. S. 
TEYTES ARMS.—I should be glad to have 
a description of the coat-of-arms of the 
Keytes, said to be in Clifford Chambers and 
bigley churches. 
T G. S. 
RYAN O’LYNN (See clii. 386, 431; cliii. 
’ 15, 48, 85, 229).—I veceived numerous 
replies of interest to my query about the Irish 
ballad ‘ Bryan O’Lynn.”’ I now ask if any- 
one can tell me whether Bryan O’Lynn was 
an actual person. If so, is anything known 
of his history and approximate date ? 
R. M. G. 
THE KINNEGAD SLASHERS: ‘ PETTI- 
COAT LOOSE.’—In a poem, probably a 
political skit, called ‘ Petticoat Loose ’ 
—_— I believe in _ ‘Tale of the Castle’ 
for J. J. Stockdale, London, 1812) is the 
following verse :— 
Till now (its every colour soiled, 
It’s flowers torn, it’s gloss quite spoiled), 
In vain you’d send it to the Washer, 
It will not answer e’en a Slasher. 
A note referring to the term 
states :— 


‘ Slasher ’ 


In this country (i.e. Ireland) we are rather 
unfortunate in some of our professional names. 
For instance, we have the “ threshers”’ who 
never handle a flail: ‘‘ white boys’ who for 
the most part ascend from the collieries: 
“right boys ” 


generally so much in the wrong | 
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as to discover their error at the gallows: 
‘hearts of oak” who will fly before a night 
watchman: and ‘‘ Slashers.” Reader, could’st 
thou ever suppose this hussar-like appellation 
(rendered doubly tremendous by the thunder- 
ing preface of Kinnegad) intended for a couple 
of ladies, so remarkably slender as to be in 
this respect, at least, the envy of all the 
** Squeezers ”’ of the Metropolis. 

In the ‘ Beauties of the Boyne and the 
Blackwater,’ Wilde states that ‘‘ Three cele- 
brated ladies in the neighbourhood of Clonarf 
were also known as the Kinnegad Slashers.’”’ 

Can anyone give any further information 
as to who these ladies were, the year of their 
reign, ete. 

Who was the author of ‘ Petticoat Loose,’ 
and to what did the poem refer? 

R. M. G. 
i ENRY BAKER’S ‘UNIVERSE’: ITS 
DATE. — The ‘ Dictionary of National 
biography ’ and the Cambridge History of 
English Literature give the date of publica- 
tion of Henry Baker’s poem ‘ The Universe 
as 1727. ‘The British Museum catalogue gives 
it as ‘‘[1727?].’’ Is there any direct con- 
temporary evidence that this date is correct ? 
The first edition has no date on its title-page, 
and the present writer could find no entry of 
the book in the register of the Stationers’ 
Company. 
1} ae 
\ SS. OF HENRY BAKER, F.R.S.—Henry 
Ai Baker, F.R.S. (1698-1774), who married 
Daniel Defoe’s youngest daughter, left to his 
descendants a large quantity of MSS. 
correspondence, autobiographical memoranda, 
and the like. Most if not all of these passed 
from the hands of the family when Baker’s 
vreat-grandson, the Rev. Henry DeFoe Baker, 
sold some and gave others to Dawson Turner. 
At the auction sale of Turner’s collection, 
June 6-10, 1859, these MSS. were divided 
into seven items, and went, two to John 
Forster, two to ‘‘ Bell’’ (John Gray Bell?), 
and one each to ‘‘ Campkin,’’ ‘‘ Baron V. de 
Weyer,’ and ‘‘ Westley.’’ Forster’s are now 
in the Forster collection at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. Can anyone give informa- 
tion of the whereabouts of any others, 
especially of the eight volumes of Baker’s 
Literary and Scientific Correspondence, which 
went to ‘‘ Bell’’? 
i. FP. 


HE NECK-VERSE.—Was the passage of 

Scripture read by a criminal who claimed 
‘ Benefit of Clergy 
of the psalm ‘ Miserere’ (li. 
was it read in Latin or English? 


’” invariably the first verse 
A.V.)? And 
At first, 
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ne doubt, it would be in Latin, but it seems | 
likely a change would be made in the six- 
teenth or seventeenth century to English. 
Selooe: 
()RIGIN OF PHRASE WANTED. Will 
some contributor kindly give me the 
origin of the phrase ‘* Let’s cut the cackle and 
come to the ’osses ’’ ? 


KatHiucen A. N. Warp. 
(GARTAIN H. ANDERSON, H.E.I.C.’S 
SERVICE.—Capt. H. Anderson married 
Annie Hesse, dau. of Stewart Paxton, by his 
wife Mary, dau. of General George Carpenter, 


H.E.1.C., and died in 185% Who were 
Captain Anderson’s parents ? 
JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A., SCOT. 


\ OTTO ON OLD SEAL.—A seal attached 
to a Cottonian charter (Cott. ch. xxvii. 
107) of William le Merkes, or de Merkes, has 
a shield of arms (a lion rampant, Merks) 
and the motto which apparently reads Crede 
Mandate. Can any of your readers supply a 
translation of this motto? 
ArtHur W. Marks. 
RMS FOR IDENTIFICATION. — I 
should be glad to know to what family 
the following arms belong: Gules, a_ fess 
checky or, and ermine between two ante- 
lopes courant argent, one in chief and one 
in base. 
LEONARD C. PRICE. 
Ewell. 
EXECUTION FOR CRIME OTHER 
4 THAN MURDER.—I should be glad to 
be informed of the date and the circumstances 
in which a person was last executed in this 
country, under sentence by a civil court. for 
a crime other than murder. 
is lees 


srighton. 


AYLIFFE. 
28 Arundel Street, 


WARNING TO MOTORISTS. SOURCE 

WANTED.—I should be greatly obliged 
for assistance in tracing the source of the 
following ‘ Warning to Motorists.” It is 
believed to have appeared in one of the Motor- 
ing Journals of about 1903, and ran somewhat 
as follows :—‘‘ Caue ne quis armatus_ horologio 
Ananie vocato, velocius wquo in- rheda 
vectum te deprehendat.” 

J. Sr. M. Macpwar. 


WO SONGS WANTED.—Reference to any 
source is desired from which the words, 
and if possible the music of two songs, which 
appear to have been popular about the year 
1814, namely—‘ Young Henry,” and ‘The 
Soldier’s Adieu,” may be obtained. 


J. St. M. Macpwatt. 
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DOG WHIPPER. 
(clvii. 262, 302, 357, 393). 


THE employment of a dog-whipper seems to 
have Leen general throughout the country. 
The following are extracts from the seven- 
teenth century accounts of the Churchwar- 
dens of the Larochial Chapelry of Clitheroe, 
Lancashire : 


1679 It. paid fior a whip and a bell 0 07 
It. paid to John Latham and John 
Kenyon for their saxtone wages and 
whipinge ye doges 0 6 0 

[Latham died during the year and Kenyon 

Was his successor as sexton | 

1680 Paide for one pare of shooes tor 
John Kenyon 0 30 
For one whip for whipinge the dogs 
out of ye church 0 09 
Paid to Jo. Kenyon for his saxtone 
wages for sweepinge ye church 


and whipinge ye doges 0 6 6 
1685 ‘To Mr. VPaitfield for a whip 010 
1692 Paid for a pare of shooes for Jo. 

Kenyon 0 4 6 


Paid to Jo, Kenyon for sweepinge 
ve church and whipping ye dogges 


oute 060 
1698 Pd. for a pare of shooes for Jo. 
Kenyon 0 406 


1699 To Jo. conte with 


forniture 


Kenyon a 
0 10 0 
The last entry suggests that Kenyon was 
provided with something in the nature of a 
uniform, in order to add importance to his 
office of Dog-whipper. He, no doubt, in pri- 
vate life, wore heavy boots or clogs, and the 
purchase of shoes for him was probably to 
enable him to move noiselessly about the 
church in the execution of his office of Dog- 
whipper, an office which often included that 
of waking sleepers—and sermons were long in 
those days—as well as whipping dogs. Prob- 
ably the purchase of a bell in 1679 was for 
the purpose of arousing slumberers, for in 
Bishop Thirlwall’s Letters, speaking of the 
church of Kerry, Montgomeryshire, we read: 
it appears that it is by ancient custom 
a part of the sexton’s duty to perambulate the 
church during the Divine Service with a bell 
in his hand, to look carefully into every pew. 
and, whenever he finds anyone dozing, to ring 
the bell 


That there was formerly need for the ser- 
vices of a dog-whipper in church is evident. 
The homily for keeping clean of churches, put 
forth under (Queen Elizabeth, in urging the 
duty of keeping churches in proper condition, 
says ‘‘it is the house of prayer, not the house 
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of talking, of walking, of brawling, of min- 
strelsy, of hawks, of dogs.”? C 
sons for ordering the railing in of the Com- 
munion tables was to keep off dogs. Bishop 
Wren’s directions, given to the Diocese of 
Norwich in 1636, ordered the table to stand 
altarwise, and that the rail be made before it, 
reaching from the North wall to the South, 
near one yard in height, so thick with pillars 
that dogs may not get near it. Miss Trotter, 
in her ‘ Seventeenth Century Life in the 
Country Parish,’ quotes the case of Rowland 
Bell of Branspethe, who, in May, 1579, was 
cited because ‘*‘ he will not suffer his doge to 
be whipped out of Church in tyme of devine 
service, but kepithe him uppe in his armes 
and gevithe frowarde words.’’ It is stated 
in Waters’ ‘Parish Registers’ (London, 
1883) that in the church of Northorpe, Co. 
Lincoln, there was, until about fifty years 
before the publication of that book, a small 
pew called the ‘‘ Hall-dog-pew,” in which the 
dogs which followed the squire to church were 
confined during divine service. The same 
writer also states that the churchwardens of 
ag in Staffordshire, received an annuity 

f £1 a year under the will of John Rudge, 
Fs , dated 17 April, 1725, by which he 
hod his lands for ever with the payment 
of five shillings a quarter to a poor man, who 
was to walk up and down the parish church 
during Divine Service for the double purpose 
of driving strange dogs out of the church, and 
waking up any of the congregation who went 
to sleep during the sermon. He also says 
that a similar rent-charge of eight shillings a 
year was paid at Claverley in Shropshire, 
under a deed dated 26 Aug., 1659, to a poor 
man to awaken slee ‘pers in the church and to 
drive out dogs. At Chislet, in Kent, is a 
piece of land called ‘‘ Dog-Whipper’s Marsh,’ 
from which a payment of ten shillings a year 
was to be made for paying for the service of 
keeping order in the church during the time 
of public worship. In Edwards’ collection of 
“Remarkable Charities,’ it is stated that 
from time immemorial an acre of land in the 
parish of Peterchurch, Herefordshire, has 
been appropriated to the use of a person for 
keeping dogs out of the church, such person 
being appointed by the minister and church- 
wardens, 


Andrews, in his ‘ Curiosities of the Church ’ 
(London, Methuen, 1890) quotes the follow- 
ing account by Mr. John Nicholson, author 
of the ‘ Folk-Lore of East Yorkshire,’ with 
reference to the ‘‘ dog-noper,”’ the designation 
for dog-whipper in the East Riding :— 


In rural districts, where the parish was ex- 


One of the rea- | 
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tensive, and some of the worshippers from 
solitary farm houses, lived miles away from 
the church. something was gained if spiritual 
profit could be combined with wor Idly advan- 
tage. So the farmer would take his sheep- 
dog with him, and look after his flocks and 
herds by the way. Arrived at the church, 
the dog entered with him, and crouched under 
the seat, for a time, until other canine 
brethren were discovered near at hand. Rest- 
lessness followed the discovery, then motion, 
then locomotion, until two or three met in 
the aisle. There might only be a sniff and 
friendly greeting, if so, all well; but if the 
ccellision produced growls and snarls, 
culminating into warfare then could the office 
of dog-noper be glorified. Bearing down upou 
the combatants who were oblivious to the 
cries of their owners, he with his stout cudgel 
quickly made third man among them, and 
as the beaten dogs slunk to their places to 
lick their bruises, he returned to his post 
near the door with a glad heart, proud of 
having ‘something attempted, something 
done,’ wv and as the congregation settled in their 
places, and the noise subsided, the clergyman 
resumed the service. 
When children sing :— 

Bells is ringin’ 

Cats is singin’ 

And dogs is gaunin’ ti chotch 
they give a fairly good picture of the days 
of the dog-noper. When the church bells were 
ringing for service, the cats were left at home 
to bask before the fire, and sing ‘“ three- 
thrums’’ on the hearthrug, while the dogs 
went to church with their masters, and lay 
under the seat of the pew until the service 
was over. 


At Clitheroe payments for whipping dogs 
occur throughout the eighteenth century, as 
the following extracts from the warden’s 
accounts show :— 


1733 To Tho, Kenyon for ringing eight 
i clock, first peal, sweeping church 

pt whipp[ing] 1 5 @ 
1746 Richard Coulthurst tolling for 
prayers 8s., Whipping Dogs 5s., 

Dressing Church 1s. 6d. 014 6 
1748 Richard Page, Dog whipping 5s. 
and tolling Wednesday and Friday 


8s. 013 0 
1794 Pade the Dog wipers wages as 
usual 015 0 


The last entry, I find, of this kind is in the 
account from May, 1801, to May, 1802 :— 
Paid the Dog Whipper 015 0 


After this the accounts are missing for sev- 
eral years, so that I cannot say when the Dog 
Whipper’s office ceased at Clitheroe. 

That the office during the eighteenth cen- 
tury was not a sinecure we may judge from 
the following entries in the Clitheroe War- 
dens’ Accounts :— 
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1707 nha cording 00 5 
1708 Jon Kenyon for whip cord 0 0 4 
1732 Pd. to Wm. Paittield for a whip 

lash 0-3 


1740 Paid for a whip to Thomas Herd 0 0 6 
1745 'To Lash for Coulthurst Whip 0: 20:3 
1760 For a dog whip mending 00 2 
1796 To a dog whip 0 1 0 

In 1796 a tax on dogs was imposed, which 
greatly reduced their number, and rendered 
the duties of dog-whipper less necessary, and 
with the rise of the Tractarian movement, 
which insisted on greater decorum in the 
matter of church services, a public opinion 
was created which no longer tolerated the 
presence of dogs in churches. 

It is stated in Hazlitt’s ‘ National Faiths 
and Popular Customs’ that the office of dog- 
whipper existed in Derby church down to 
1861, and it appears from the last reference 
given above that an official with the title of 

Dog-Whipper and Porter’’ is still ap- 
pointed at Southwell Minster. 

The office was usually joined with that of 
sexton and pew-opener, and a short, stout dog- 
whip was a regular part of the dog-whipper’s 
equipment. Two dog-whips are still pre- 
served in the vestry of the parish church of 
Slaidburn, near Clitheroe. The painting of 
old Scarlett, the sexton of Peterborough 
Cathedral, which is preserved at the west end 
of that building, shows him with his dog- 
whip stuck in his belt. (See woodcut of this 


picture in Chambers’ ‘ Book of Days ’). 
The — * was carried by the early 
settlers into the American colonies. In the 


vestry book of Shrewsbury parish in Mary- 
land is the following entry: 


1725 May 1. Agreed that Thomas Thornton 
shall keep and whip dogs out of church every 
Sunday until Easter Monday, and also the 
cattle from about the churchyard, for a hun- 
dred pounds of tobacco. 


Hazlitt (op. cit.) quotes the following from 
the ‘ Cleveland Glossary,’ 1868, p. 145:— 


As is so often the case, the usage [of the 
appointment of a dog-whipper] was not con- 
fined to this country, “and I remember to have 
seen an engraving in Lacroix of a scene in 
an old French church, where a man is engaged 
in whipping a dog out of the buiding. 


It has been erroneously said that the cus- 
tom of introducing dogs in church was due 


to the Puritan faction to show their contempt | 


for consecrated places. 
in ‘ Medieval People’ 


Miss Eileen Power, 
(Methuen) says :— 


It was a common medi#val practice 


: ’ to bring 
animals into church, where ladies 


often at- 


tended service with dog in lan. and men with 
hawk on wrist, just as the Highland farmer 
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brings his collie with him to-day. This hap- 
pened in the nunneries too, Sometimes it 
was lay boarders in the convents who brought 
their pets with them; and there is a pathetic 
complaint by the nuns of one house “ that 
Lady Audley who boards there, has a great 
abundance of dogs, insomuch that whenever 
she comes to church there follow her twelve 
dogs, who make a great uproar, hindering the 
nuns in their psalms.” 


A writer in the London slercury for March, 


920, p. 589, observes :— 


The Dog-Whipper’s office was not created in 
the seventeenth century, but in those remoter 
times when no ge mntleman appeared anywhere 
in public without his hawk on his wrist, and 
his hound at his heel. In Barclay’s ‘ Ship 
of Fools’ (1509) he writes :- 

‘One time the Hawkes bells jangleth hye 

And now the houndes barking strikes the 


skye 


They make of the church for their Hawkes 
a mewe 

And canell [kennel] for their 
they shall after rewe.”’ 


dogges, which 

In a review by Philip Morrell, in the Sun- 
day Times of 23 June, 1929, of G. G. Coul- 
ton’s ‘ Life in the Middle Ages,’ vols. ii. and 
iii. (to which reference should be made), the 
reviewer observes :— 


How inconvenient was the custom which 
many noblemen had of attending church in 
complete hunting kit, bearing hawks and bells 
on their wrists and followed by a pack of 
baying hounds that trouble God’s_ service. 

Here the bells jangle; there the barking of 
dogs echoes in our ears to the hindrance of 
preachers and hearers, of all who do their 
masses, and of all who say their prayers. 
ven the clergy, when of noble birth. would 
gr on their right of bringing their hounds 
to church—a custom which was reprehensible 
in all men, but most of all in them. 

A famous medizval indoor game was the 
‘‘Demaunde Joyous,’’ which consisted of ques- 
tions, to which answers had to be given, and 
the smartest answers won the prize. The fol- 
lowing questions and answers, which occur 
among examples of the game which have been 
published, indicate very clearly that the pre- 
sence of dogs in church in medizval days 
must have been very common: 

D. Why dryve men dogges out of chyrche? 

R. Because they come not up and offre. 

. Why come dogges so often to the chyrche? 

R. Because when they se the aulters covered 
they wene thyr masters go thydere to dyner. 

(Quoted in ‘ Conversation,’ by Olive Hesel- 
tine, Methuen, London, pp. 43, 44). 

Wma. Serr-Weeks. 


Westwood, Clitheroe. 
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| patenonde BRUCE (clvii. 445). — It is not 
surprising that there should be some con- 
fusion in the line of de Brus, seeing that 
from Robert de Brus, who died about A.p. 
1094 there followed in direct lineal succession 
eight Lords of Annandale, all named Robert, 
except the fourth Lord named William. The 
eighth Lord, who was to become Robert King 
of Scots, was born at Turnberry on 11 July, 
1274, his mother being Marjory, daughter 
and heiress of Niall, Celtic Karl of Carrick, 
ereat-grandson of Fergus, Lord of Galloway, 
She was also the widow of Adam of Kilcon- 
quhar. It was alleged at the time, and the 
story has been endorsed by sundry historians, 
that the Countess, happening to meet the 
seventh Lord of Annandale on his way back 
from hunting, caused him to be taken by 
force and carried captive to her castle of 
Turnberry, where she married him fifteen 
days later. But there is good reason to be- 
lieve that this was a romance given currency 
to shicld de Brus from the consequence of the 
serious offence of marrying a royal ward with- 
out licence from the King. 
Hersert MAxweEt. 

Monreith. 


fARNEFOLD OF SUSSEX (clvii. 441).— 

The family of karnfold was one of con- 
siderable importance in Sussex. In 1399 
John farnefould was M.P. for Bramber; and 
in 1473 Richard Farnfold was M.P. for New 
Shorcham. Again in 1624 and 1628 Sir 
Thomas Farnfold was M.P. for Steyning, as 
he was in 1640 and 1641. Several notices of 
the family appear in the ‘ ‘ Proceedings in 
Chancery,’ published by the Record Commis- 
sioners. In Steyning Church was a grave- 
stone for Michael Farnfold, 1508, and his 
wife Joane: on which their arms were re- 
corded as, Sable a chevron engrailed twixt 
three stags’ heads argent. These arms may 
still be found at Wakehurst Place and in 
Ardingly Church: for Sir Edward Culpeper 
married Elizabeth, daughter of William 
Farnefold: and her brass remains in the 
chancel of Ardingly Church. She died in 
1635. The Farnfolds allied themselves with 
the Parkers, Pellatts, Nortons and Cookes, 
as well as with De la Chamber. Unfortun- 
ately they lack a satisfactory pedigree, much 
material for which exists. 

Fang LAMBARDE. 


(HORCH ST. JEAN DE LATRAN, PARIS 
(clvii. 423).—In 1130 the Knights of St. 

John of Jerusalem founded a commandery in | 

the quarter de Saint Benoist, 


near the hill | 
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of St. Genevieve, now, of course, a part of 
Waris; in the sixteenth century it became 
known as St. Jean de Latran. The Gothic 
chureh of the Knights, which had a fine spire 
and a spacious cloister, served also as a place 
of worship for the countless artisans, who, 
with their families, frequented the labyrinth- 
ine streets in the neighbourhood. 1670 the 
church was enriched with the tomb of Jacques 
de Souvré, commander of St. Jean de Latran 
and the representative of the Order of Malta 
at the court of Louis XIV. Though not un- 
distinguished as a soldier, he is better known 
to fame as an epicure. 

In 1762 a service at St. Jean de Latran 
gave rise to a great scandal. Crébillon had 
just died; the Gallican church excommuni- 
cated actors, and the archbishop of Paris had 
ordered that no mass should be said for the 
repose of his soul. 3ut the numerous ad- 
mirers of the great tragedian appealed to the 
curé of St. Jean because his church was not 
subject to the archiepiscopal jurisdiction. 
Hence it came about that one summer day an 
immense crowd of distinguished people—aris- 
tocrats, actresses who for once were not 
rouged, patrons of art and academicians— 
were present at the mass; the stalls of the 
Knights were swathed in silken draperies, the 
hangings of the nave were splashed with gold, 
sanctuary and choir were illuminated with 
silver candelabra and clusters of golden can- 
dlesticks. Much money was collected for the 
poor; all passed off with the utmost decorum. 
Yet in the end the curé suffered a temporary 
suspension and was fined. It has been urged 
on behalf of the archbishop that Crébillon 
was a protégé of Madamesde Pompadour, who 
supported the Parlement in its struggle with 
the clergy. 

When the Revolution came the tomb of 
Jacques de Souvré was removed to the museum 
of the Petits-Augustins; some of the build- 
ings of the commandery were put up for sale. 
A part of the church was demolished in 1824. 
{ curious tower that dated back to the reign 
of Philip Augustus was pulled down in 1854 
to make place for a new street (la rue des 
Ecoles) and another building of the com- 
mandery with an ogival vault and two naves, 
separated by pillars, also disappeared. 

T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


ADCLIFFE OF WESTMINSTER (cxlix. 
203).—I would at once correct a misprint 

in my previous note and record some further 
information. Robert Beehoe (not Beelive) 
Radcliffe, the last member of the family in 
my previous pedigree, was on the foundation 








at Eton and King’s College, Cambridge, was 
ordained, became private tutor to the Mar- 
quis of Hastings, and was Vicar of Ashby-de- 
la-Zouche from 1828 to Aug. 26, 1832, when 
he died. I should still be grateful to any 
reader who could put me in touch with the 
descendants of this family of Radcliffe. 


G. R. Y. Rapcwirre. 
Glebe House, Old Knebworth, Herts. 


RENCH FAMILY OF HARCOURT (clvii. 
268, 297, 392, 412, 430).—The immigra- 
tion of Huguenots does not date from the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes (1685), the 
families arriving here for a century earlier, 
and certainly for some half-century or more 
later. It is well to bear this in mind when 
dealing with French families settling in 
England. The Norman English families, as 
in this case, are apt to cause some confusion, 
and in dealing with French names it is ne- 
cessary at first to list them with the others. 

The first two names at clvii. 392 were 
merely given as an addition to the one on 
p. 268, not necessarily as Huguenots. I can- 
not definitely state that Colonel Oliver d’Har- 
court was a Huguenot, beyond the fact that 
Frenchmen serving William III are gener- 
ally accepted as such; otherwise as subjects 
of Louis XIV they would have served James 
LY. 

The ‘‘ Marg.’’ Harcourt, if a female as 
suggested, would be the only lady in a list 
of some twenty soldiers transferred to the 
Irish pensions list! It is possible the origi- 
nal ‘‘g’’ has no tail, and, if so, it could be 
read in two ways. 

In the Naturalization entries it is not un- 
common to find the surname omitted when 
giving the parentage, and this entry would 
read as ‘‘John Alexander (d’Harcourt) of 
Medan,’’ etc. 

The widow of Edinburgh may not have been 
of Huguenot family, but the husband, who 
was a Harcourt, undoubtedly was, 

“de St. Liz d’Harcourt ”’ is difficult to ex- 
plain. Usually the final name betokens ter- 
ritorial title, but in this case, as ladies, it 
might be a family name, or that of the father. 
Hozier might assist here. 


Jersey formed a convenient resting-place 


for Huguenots en route for England. The | 
entries at Southampton are of the Huguenot | 


church there, and Edward Harcourt joins 
that church in 1596. Variants cannot be 


brushed aside, for entries were made by the 
dtacre from dictation, and at that period, 
especially, there was no regular standard of 
spelling. 


Edward is in 1598 as 


married 
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‘* Hacourt,’’ and the Nicholas Hacourt is 
probably therefore one of the same family, 
They may be a Jersey family, but the evi- 
dence is rather to the contrary. 

W. H. Mancute, 


i ESNIL (clvii. 353, 411, 431). — Menil, 
Menyl, as a personal name was fairly 
common in this, the Romney Marsh, district, 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth century. 
Michael de Meny! was bailiff of the Manor of 
Aldington 1273-4. Michael and Walter de 
Menyl pay the subsidy 1 Edw. III (1327), as 
did Thomas de Meny]l in the same year. In 
Lydd Church is a cross-legged figure which 
by tradition is said to be Walter de Menyl, 
Knight, Lord of the manor of Jacques Court 
and Crusader, 1333. In 1701 this tradition 
was to be scen painted on a board in modern 
lettering. 
F. Witiiam Cock. 
I UMPHREY SKELTON, UPHOLDER 
(clvii. 442).—Chaloner Smith’s ‘ British 
Mezzotinto Portraits’ describes three states 
of the print in question—the first dated 1728, 
the second undated, and the third dated 1752. 
Russell’s ‘ Catalogue of Corrections of and 
additions to |the foregoing]’ (1926) adds a 
fourth state, undated, but of the year 1728. 
In no case is the name of the subject added, 
though all authorities give it as ‘‘ Humphrey 
Skelton.’? Bromley calls him ‘ Upholder,” 
and Noble says he was of the trade of an 
upholsterer, but no further particulars of him 
are known. The ‘N.E.D.’ defines ‘‘ Up- 
holder ’? as an upholsterer, or dealer in small 
wares. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


TOWER OF LONDON MOAT (elvii. 444). 
According to Timbs, ‘ Curiosities of 
London,’ the Tower moat or ditch was drained 
in 1843, filled up, and turfed, for the exercise 
of the garrison. The Duke of Wellington at 
| that time was Commander of the Forces, and 
a member of the Cabinet. A further note is 
added that when the Duke was Constable of 
the Tower, in 1830, the ditch was cleansed 
and filled with clean water, by his orders. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


OTCH FAMILY (clvii. 352, 393).—There 
is an inquiry at the first reference about 

an American named Rotch, who was in Eng- 
land in the whaling business at the time of 
the American Revolution. Your correspond- 
ent probably means William Rotch, a rich 
|‘ Friend,’’ of the island of Nantucket, be- 
longing to Massachusetts. In 1773, while 
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yisiting London, he chartered three of his 
ships to bring over tea, and was mixed up in 
the ‘‘ Boston “Tea Party.’ 

During the Revolution the poor Quaker of 
Nantucket had a hard life, abused by both 
sides. Soon after the war he went to Eng- 
land again and had further troubles. Dur- 
ing the war his vessels were taken by both 
sides. 

‘A Memorandum by Wm. 


Rotch ’ was pub- 


lished by Houghton & Mifflin of Boston and | 


New York, 1916. 
whaling post. 
The family in Massachusetts spell the name 
Rotch,’’ but pronounce it as ‘‘ Roach.’’ 


M. J. Canavan. 


Nantucket was a great 


Boston, Mass. 


an A-PIG (clvii 353).—It has been sug- 

gested that this term was applied to 
British midshipmen for much the same reason 
that during the recent war the American 
second-lieutenants were called ‘ shave-tails.”’ 
It is, perhaps, interesting to note that the 
term has (I am told) been applied to the 
students of the new experimental college at 
the University of Wisconsin — obviously 
because they are being used for experiments, 
pedagogical if not medical. 


R. W. 
ROADSIDES AND VALENTINES: 
BIBLIOGRAPHY (clvii, 81, 120). 


With reference to this query, it would be 
interesting to know the circulations enjoyed 
by some of the broadsides, particularly those 
issued by Catnach, with whose arrival in 
London, according to Charles Wibley (‘A 
Book of Scoundrels,’ London, 1897), the trade 
reached the top of its prosperity. Wibley 
justly says that Catnach’s masterpieces were 
far too popular to live, and ‘‘if they knew 
so vast a circulation as 2,500,000, they are 
hard indeed to come by.” Neither of 
Hindley’s volumes, mentioned at clvii. 120, 
are available to me, and possibly the matter 
is covered therein. 
Henry Bateson. 


Sydney, N.S.W. 
PLEUR-DE-LIS (clvii. 352). — Dr. Nich, 
Upton, ‘De Studio Militari Libri 


Quatuor, etc.,Cum Notis, Ed. Bisse, Londini, 
1654 fol.,’ calls this emblem Flus Gladeoli, 
the flowers of the glader or sword grass. The 
‘Book of St. Albans’ describes the arms of 
France as ‘‘ iij flowris in maner of swerdis in 
a field of asure.’’ (See ‘Glossary of 


Heraldry,’ Oxford, 1846.’) 


H. ASKEw. 


| known as ‘ 
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THE LION PASSANT (clvii. 351).—‘ The 
Leopards of England,’ by E. E. Dorling 
(London, 1913) contains an interesting ac- 
count of the armorial bearings of the English 
Kings from the time of the Normans. 

It may be that Mrs. E. E. Cope has not 
seen this book. H. Aexew. 

EIGHFIELD OR LYEFEILD FOREST, 

RUTLANDSHIRE (clvii. 372). — The 
‘forest of Rutland ’’ in the thirteenth cen- 
tury covered quite half the area of the 
county on the Northamptonshire side. It was 
gradually reduced in size and by the end of 
the fifteenth century it was more gene rally 
Leighfie ‘Id Forest.’ It got its 
name from the manor of Leigh, which was 
situated in the centre of the “district which 
it covered. 

It is to be noted that the word ‘‘ Forest ’ 
as used here did not necessarily indicate a 
tract of densely wooded land. It merely 
described a district administered under the 
special forest laws. 

The village of Braunston lies on the border 
of what was once the royal forest of Leigh- 
field. On early maps of Rutland, ‘‘ King’s 
Lodge ’? was marked near it. 

Rutland or ‘‘ Roteland ” was the property 
of Edward the Confessor. He bequeathed it 
to his wife Eadgith for ner life, after which 
it had to go to his newly founded abbey of 
St. Peter at Westminster. This ‘‘ Roteland ”’ 
was not so large in extent as the present 


| county of Rutland. 


In the Domesday Book it is recorded as 
Soca Regis de Roteland or the King’s Soc of 
Roteland. It was not till John’s reign that 
it began to be called a county. That monarch 
bequeathed it to Queen Isabella. Hence it 
is to be presumed that the term ‘‘ King’s 
Lodge’’ had reference to no particular 
monarch, but was the general name for these 
dwellings which belonged to the reigning 
monarch for the time being. 

The fact that the district constituted a part 
of the royal demesnes was probably the cause 
of its being created a separate county. 

H. AskEw. 
ees . FOSTERS, LONDON (celvii. 424).— 
‘The History of Barnet,’ p. 106, it is 
said : 

The name of the village of Cockfosters is 
a corruption of the words “‘ Bicoque-Forestier,” 
bicoque meaning a little paltry town, the 
village being at one time a collection of huts 
inhabited by the foresters of the Chace. 


W. 
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ESSONS IN RHYME (clvii. 424, 465).— 
Two little books which may be of interest 
are the following :— 

1. ‘A Metrical Index to the Bible,’ by 
Josiah Chorley. This was first published in 
1711, and a reprint of the second edition of 
1714, appeared in 1818, 18mo. (See ‘D.N.B.’). 
The first verse of this little ‘‘ \Inémésunon,”’ 
as the author calls it in his dedication, runs: 

All things created, Moses writes, 

And Paradise displays; 
Tells Adam’s tall, which 
Cain righteous Abel plays. 


ruin’d all: 


2. ‘Pretty Lessons in Verse, for Good 
Children, with Some Lessons in Latin in 
Easy Rhyme,’ by Sara Coleridge. There was 


a third edition of this in 1839, published by 
John W. Parker, West Strand. Here is a 
specimen of its verses : 

folks will deride us 

tell them that sidus, 
and stella, are Latin for 
how it shines 


MAacPHAIL. 


I fear the wise 
If we cannot 
And astrum, 
At night you May see 
altar. J. St. M. 
BEL EVANS: ‘THE APPARITION,’ 
POEM, 1712 (clvii. 334, 466). Abel 
Evans, the divine and poet, was born in Lcn- 


star: 
from 


’ 


don in February, 1679, and died at Cheam 
on Oct. 18, 1737. He was educated at 
Merchant Taylors’ School and St. John’s 


where he took his M.A. and 
D.D. degrees. He took Holy Orders in 1700, 
and held successively the incumbencies of 
Kirtlington, St. Giles, Oxford, and Great 
Stoughton, Huntingdonshire. He was chap- 
lain to St. John’s College for a time, and in 
1725 his college presented him to the rectory 
of Cheam, Surrey. 

He was ‘‘ a man of great celebrity in his 
day, for genius,’’ and was a good preacher, 


College, ( )xford, 


and although ‘‘ he was a loose, ranting gen- 
tleman, he was mightily caressed.’’ Later, 


we are told, he ‘* reformed his course of 
life.’ As an epigrammatist he enjoyed 
great reputation, and was classed among the 
‘Oxford wits’’ in the following couplet : 


Alma novem genuit celebres Rhedycina 
poetas, 

3ubb, Stubb, Cobb, Crabb. Trapp, Young, 
Carey, Tickell, Evans 


and he was placed with Young and Swift in 
the second book of the ‘ Dunciad,’ by Pope, 
with whom Evans corresponded. 

The article on Evans in the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography’ gives a brief biblio- 
graphy, to which may be added the short 
article in R. Watt’s sibliotheca Britan- 
nica,’ and that in T. Allibone’s ‘ Critical 


Dictionary of British and American authors.’ 
H. M. 


CASHMORE. 
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(ONYERS (clv. 461; clvi. 32, 51; clvii. 339), 

The pedigree in Surtees’ ‘ Durham’ 

agrees with ‘G.E.C.,’ but it seems evident 

there were two Sir John Conyers. The one 

I referred to was certainly a baronet, but I 

cannot trace the other in the lists of baronets, 
R. S. B. 


B! N JONSON TO DRUMMOND OF 
) HAWTHORNDEN: SHAKESPEARE 
IN SCOTLAND (clvii. 457). — In the new 
‘ Ben Jonson,’ edited by C. H. Herford and 
Percy Simpson, vol. 1., will be found both an 
account of Jonson’s visit to Scotland and 
Jonson’s correspondence with Drummond. 
Only one letter is from Jonson, dated May 10, 
1619, from London; it need hardly be said 
that it is not the letter your correspondent 
found in the scrap-book ! 

The authentic letters of Jonson number but 
twenty-two. Their style has not been happily 
rendered by the imitator. 

Is the supposition that Shakespeare ever 
visited Scotland to be referred to the visit of 
London players to Edinburgh in 1599? I do 


not recollect what has been written on the 
subject. 
ES ee 
AMES ANDERSON, M.D., OF MADRAS. 


(clvii. 389).—D. at Madras, 5 Aug., 1809. 
Cf. Journ. Bot., 1884, 359, and ‘ D.N.B.’ i 
582. <A genus of plants, Andersonia Roxb., 
ig named after him. J. ARDpacz. 
44.5).—This 
told by 
> by F. 


REQUIRED (clvii, 
part of the excellent story 
Rasakosha in a ‘A digit of the Moon 
W. Bain, first published in 1898. 

“In the beginning, when ‘T'washtri (the 
Hindoo Vulcan) came to the creation of women, 
he found that he had exhausted his materials 
in the making of man, and that no solid ele- 
ments were left. In this dilemma, after pro- 
found meditation, he did as follows. He took 
the rotundity of the moon, and the curves ot 
creepers, and the clinging of tendrils, and thé 
trembling of grass, and the slenderness of the 
reed, and the bloom of flowers, and the lightness 
of leaves, and the tapering of the elephant’s 
trunk, and the glances of deer, and the cluster- 
ing of rows of bees, and the joyous gaiety of 
sunbeams, and the weeping of clouds, and the 
fickleness of the winds, and the timidity of the 
hare, and the vanity of the peacock, and the 
the parrot’s bosom, and_ the 
hardness of adamant and the sweetness Of 
honey and the cruelty of the tiger, and the 
warm glow of fire, and the coldness of snow. 
and the chattering of jays, and the cooing of 
and the fidelity of the ‘chakrawaka.’ And com- 
the ‘ k6kila,? and the hypocrisy of the crane, 
pounding all these together , he made woman, 
and gave her to man. 


a ett 


is a 


J. J. Freeman. 
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The E.ate writoriabity of Ambassadors in the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. By 
i. R. Adair. (Longmans. £1 Is. net.) 


LTHOU GH, in moments of pessimsim, a 
ii vision of the nations as ready to fly at 
one another’s throats still forces itself upon 
the imagination, there can be no question, for 
anyone who traces the de svelopments of inter- 
national relations in detail, that these, 
whether or no they have increased in sincere 
yoodwill, are conformed to a more liberal as 
well as more practical spirit. A better example 
to illustrate this than the position of 
ambassadors could perhaps not be found. In- 
violability as a notion had been familiar 
enough from antiquity onwards, but  prin- 
cipally in connections where its observance in- 
volved no great strain, and that in part because 
the contact—as in the case of heralds and 
-was_ brief. To attach this sort of 
obligation to the reception of a_ resident 
ambassador, who came to set up his abode in 
one’s country, it might be, for years—whose 
ostensible business was the furtherance of his 
own master’s interests, while he might pursue 
besides the secret business of undermining 
those of the sovereign to whom he was ac- 
credited—whose suite might give trouble, even 

he himself remained without reproach — 
whose necessary dealings with his neighbours 
opened up numberless occasions for dispute— 
this was a complicated affair. When once the 
representation of sovereigns at foreign courts 
had established itself as a permanent institu- 
tion a theory must be formulated for it. The 
material to hand for this was at first drawn 
largely from Roman law. Professor Adair 
deals with each aspect of the ambassador’s im- 
munity—from criminal, from civil or from 
local jurisdiction; his own immunity and the 
immunity of his suite—first as successive 
theories laid it down and then as it worked 
itself out in practice. As might well be ex- 
pected, the theorists, though positive in 
manner, were apt in substance to show them- 
selves now confused, now over-rigid, now will- 
ing to pass over the main diffic ulty in silence. 
Grotius, Zouch and Bynkershoek are the out- 
standing authorities, but Professor Adair gives 
careful account and in some cases a re-estima- 
tion of the value of all those who can be 
considered of importance. Particularly inter- 
esting is his account of Ayrault. Gentili he is 
inclined to consider over-rated. 

The chapters on theory, however, good as 
they are, yield in value to those on practice. 
Where criminal \eridiekion is concerned we 
find the common relation of theory and prac- 
tice inverted, practice tending to outrun 
theory in liberal interpretation of the obliga- 
tions towards an ambassador. Although the 
view that the ambassador’s domicile is to be 
regarded as a detached portion of his master’s 
territory will not work; although immunity is 


envoys 


to he understood as attached to the persons of 
the ambassador and of the officials appointed 
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by his master to attend upon him, and at any 

rate the civil law of the country receiving him 
ri not without its hold upon the less exalted 
members of his suite, yet again and again we 
see protection extended to offenders belonging 
to an embassy even where provocation had 
been extreme. Illustrations showing this 
practical development are given very fully, and 
are repeated where bona incidents bear on more 
than one legal aspect of the ambassador’s 
position. It may be noted that in civil juris- 
diction where practice and theory diverge it is 
practice which lags behind. 

The set scope of the study is exterritoriality 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
Protessor Adair completes it by brief, but clear 
and sufficient, indication of present theory 
and practice in regard to each topic. The 
book is valuable both from the narrower point 
of view of the development of the function and 
position of an ambassador and from the wider 
standpoint of international relations. More- 
over, it is eminently readable. 


The Universe Around Us. By Sir James Jeans 
(Cambridge University Press, 12s. 6d. net.). 
TX. HE master-word of real, as distinct from 

mathematical, astronomy at the present 
moment is, of course, radiation, and its master 
conception that of the irreversible transform: l- 
tion of energy from higher to lower “ avail- 
ability.” Radiation, then, energy, crossed by 
space and time makes the majestic framework 
within which Sir James Jeans sets out for us 
the being and motions of the starry universe. 
He achieves here, what is the last achievement 
of the expert, the exposition of difficult matters 
in terms so simple and by illustrations so 
happy, that they may be grasped by anyone 
of average intelligence who will expend some 
patience and a measure of genuine attention 
upon them. And, as we have remarked before, 
he is peculiarly able to discern and to convey 
the appeal of astronomy to the imagination and 
the aesthetic sense. His explanation of Hin- 
stein’s theory of relativity and cosmogony will 
probably count among the most useful passages 
in the book, as the elucidation of the quantum 
theory is, we think, the most brilliant. 
Hardly less interesting than the facts of 
astronomy themselves are the examples of con- 
trast between twentieth century theory and 
knowledge and the theory and knowledge of the 
nineteenth century. The nineteenth century 
was somewhat exuberant in conjecture and ex- 
planation; the twentieth century in astronomy 
is inclined to restrict itself more severely to 
ascertaining pi registering fact. For the 
ordinary person the most striking point in 
which opinion has changed is the question of 
the occurrence of life in the universe. The 
conditions under which life—as we know life— 
can arise and sustain itself are now held to 
he those found on planetary bodies; but planets 
are not common in the universe, and life then, 
it may be deduced, is not common either. Sir 
James speaks rather positively about the age 
of life upon the earth, and the age of man; we 
find him also saying th: it, “before he can under- 
stand himself, man must first understand the 
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universe trom which all his sense perceptions 
are drawn,” which is surely at least disputable; 
and again we think his dictum that ‘* guessing 
has gone out of fashion in science” is psycho- 
logically doubtful, and doubtful, too, in strict 
point of fact. But these are merely touches of 
eagerness. He concludes what is a fine and 
moving survey of the most stupendous field of 


man’s knowledge with prediction of a future 
so vast that human history as yet moves but 


in the dawn mist of it, and then swiftly trans- 
fers us into another category of thought by 
bidding us be mindful otf the responsibility 
that lies upon us. 


Day-book. Compiled and 
N. French (Dent and Sons. 


A Countryman’s 
Arranged. by C. 
6s. net.). 

MHIS charming book 

sumptuousness about it, 


(which has a modest 
with its specially 


woven gold and green tapestry cover, showing 
a man pruning; with its many illustrations 
some direct reproductions of old cuts, others 


redrawings of old subjects into adaptation to 
the text), give to those who love 


will certainly 
old folklore of the country a _ great deal 
of instructive and whimsical pleasure. For 
every day of the year it offers some 
wise saw, or bit of weather-lore, or appro- 
priate note concerning what is then most 
noticeable in field or wood or garden. : 
pretty addition, from an ‘ Old Bridal Calen- 
dar,” is the character of each month’s bride. 
All the brides are good, more or less, except 
the March bride who “will be a frivolous 
chattermag, given to quarrelling,’” and the 
April bride who is “ inconstant, not over wise, 


and only fairly good-looking ”—descriptions 
which leads us to suspect that the worthy man 


who made them up wished to discourage 
weddings in Lent. It is true the June bride 
is impetuous, but then she is open-handed; and 


the July bride, if quick of temper, is handsome. 


February 29 is provided with two sayings: 
“Leap year was ne’er a good sheep year,” 
which comes from Scotland, and ‘“ In Leap 


ey 


Year the weather always changes on a Friday. 
Old agricultural writers are often drawn upon, 
and furnish pretty pieces both of advice and 
prose. Colonel French gives account of his 
aims and the sources from which he made his 
compilation in a very pleasant Introduction. 


The Eighteen-Seventies. 


the Royal Society of Literature. 
+ song Barker (Cambridge 


Essays by Fellows of 
Edited by H. 
University 


Press. . 6d. net.). | 
pRowABLy 1Y each reader will observe with | 
surprise, what likewise probably each of 


these essayists discovered when he settled down 
to his task, how few are the things of import- 
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his effective focus. Nevertheless, the book as a 
whole is entertaining, and even profitable; two 
of the essays, that of Dr. Macan on Oxford 
and that of Mr. Heitland on Cambridge in the 
seventies, have certainly permanent value. The 
topics are ‘Lord Houghton and his Circle’ 
(the Marquess of Crewe); ‘ Novelists of the 


‘Seventies’ (Mr. Hugh Walpole); ‘Some 
Women Novelists of the “’Seventies’ (Mr, 
Walter de la Mare); ‘Andrew Lang in the 


*Seventies—and after’ (Mr. Geo orge Saintsbury 
‘The Poetry of the ’Seventies > (Mr. John Dik 
water); ‘'l'he Women Poets of the ’Seventies’ 
(Miss V. Sackville-West); ‘The Theatre in the 
‘Seventies * (Sir Arthur Pinero); ‘ Tennyson, 
Swinburne, Meredith—and the Theatre’ (Mr, 
H. Granville-Barker); and ‘ Critics and Criti- 
cism in the ’Seventies’ (Mr. F. S. Boas). 

A Detective in Kent. Landscape Clues to the 
Discovery of Lost Seas. By Donald Maxwell 
(The Bodley Head. 6s. net.). 


LL lovers of England—the old England, for 

ever in danger of being lost, and subject 
to continuous eager rescue—are deep in Mr. 
Donald Maxwell’s debt. What they most prize 
will be ruined unless public opinion can be 
made and kept sufficiently alert on their side, 
and Mr. Maxwell is among the most skilful of 
our writers in arresting and informing public 
opinion. He writes in most acceptable and 
pleasant style, his pencil is as busy and as 
competent as his pen; and, yet again, he knows 
a great deal, and his knowledge is very much 
alive and ready to command. All these good 
qualities are forcibly displayed in these nine 
essays on Kentish topics. Perhaps, the formal 
scheme he has chosen—a detective following a 
clue—will be found not to justify itself in all of 
them, but it has at any rate the great advan- 
tage of showing that observation and _ reflec- 
tion may be most entertainingly and usefully 
applied to the details in a town or a coast-line 
that any eyes can see, if only one knows a good 
method of discernment—a good method being 
what he proceeds to demonstrate. Under his 
spell, by ‘‘ deduction” as he says in great 
measure, we see ancient vanished Sarre rising 
Cc learly before us; we begin to believe that there 
is Saxon treasure in Guilton, and that the 
Romans built the Rhee wall; and to ponder 
hopefully over some proposed derivations of the 
marshland names. And we gain above all 
such a quickened sense of the play of life and 
change as gives these well-known tracts of shore 
a new reality to the imagination. 





CORRIGENDUM. 


At clvii. 162, col. 2, 1. 39, for “ vol. vi.” read 





ance in literature which were actually brought , vol. 27. 

to pass within the compass of this decade. | 

There were several things that then ran down; Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

and many that were then stirring in their first oe 

rise, so that, in most of the topics we find the We cannot undertake to answer queries 

writer looking either backwards or forwards for privately. 
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